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310 What renders War necessary. [Dec. 

of a war, then the boundary lines, as if by magic power, rise 
up to view with a distinctness which makes them susceptible 
of clear discernment. On a recent occasion, we have heard 
that our fellow citizens* were about to employ this mode of 
determining boundaries, and that they actually raised troops for 
the purpose. By what accident they have been prevented from 
carrying out a system promising such success, or what has en- 
abled them to dispense with what seems so indispensably ne- 
cessary, I am not informed. 

But let us be just : if, after all, we doubt the sufficiency of 
the considerations adduced to show the necessity of war, 
we must admit it to be necessary as a means of teaching 
nations who insult us and do us wrong, that they cannot do so 
with impunity. This topic will form the subject of a future 
paper. 



Article II. 
THE EXECUTION OF A DESERTER. 

BT A LATE OFFICER IN THE UNITED 8TATES ABMT. 

In civilized countries, where war is reduced to a science and 
a profession, the strictest discipline, enforced by penalties of the 
greatest severity, is required as a substitute for the ferocious pas- 
sions and the deadly hate which, in savage nations, are found 
competent to the work of destruction. The dire work of war 
cannot be accomplished, where men fight from merely profes- 
sional motives, or in obedience to their rulers, without a system 
of the most rigorous compulsion. The weaknesses, the tender 
sensibilities, even many of the outward vices, must be subjected 
to this system — individual volition must be suppressed — and 
the whole army move like so many machines, only as the will 
of some controlling agency shall direct With the dreadful 

•Of Ohio and Michigan. 
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severities, not to say atrocities, of this system, I believe the com- 
munity at large are very littie acquainted. Sometimes, indeed, 
the severity falls on one illustrious by birth or fortune, or charac- 
ter — an Andre, an Asgill, a Hayne*, and then public sympathy 
and commiseration are excited, and the cruel severity of the laws 
of war deplored- But the fate of the poor private soldier, who is 
more generally the victim of such severity, is rarely known be- 
yond the circle of his family, or his fellow soldiers — spectators 
or actors in the melancholy tragedy. Believing that a more 
general knowledge, among the citizens, of the scenes of the 
camp, and a more perfect acquaintance with the particulars 
which make up the compound of war, will have a tendency 
to diminish the warlike spirit, I shall relate a scene which oc- 
curred in the last war with England, and of which I was 
an eye witness. 

In 1814 I was stationed, with a detachment of United 
States' troops, at Greenbush, in the State of New York. One 
morning, several prisoners, confined in the provost guard-house, 
were brought out to hear the sentences which a court martial 
had annexed to their delinquencies, read on parade. Their ap- 
pearance indicated that their lot had already been sufficiently 
hard. Some wore the marks of long confinement, and on all. 
the severity of the prison house had enstamped its impression. 
They looked dejected at this public exposure, and anxious to 
learn their fate. I had never seen the face of any of them be- 
fore, and only knew that a single one of them had been ad- 
judged to death. Soon, as their names were called and their 
sentences announced, I discerned, by his agony and gestures, 
the miserable man on whom that sentence was to fall — a man 
in the bloom of youth and the fulness of health and vigor. 

Prompted by feelings of sympathy, I called, next morning, to 
see him in his prison. There, chained by the leg to the beam 
of the guard house, he was reading the Bible, trying to prepare 
himself, as he said, for the fatal hour. I learned from him the 
circumstances of his case. He was the father of a family — 

* See Article II. No. II. of this Journal, by Professor Upham. 
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having a wife and three young children, thirty or or forty miles 
distant from the camp. His crime was desertion, of which he 
had heen three times guilty. His only object in leaving the 
eamp, in the last instance, he declared, was to visit his wife and 
children. Having seen that all was well with them, it was his 
intention to return. But whatever was his intention, he was 
a deserter, and as such, taken and brought into the camp — 
manacled, and under a guard of his fellow soldiers. The 
time between the sentence and its execution wa3 brief — the au- 
thority in whom alone was vested the power of reprieve or par- 
don, distant. Thus he had no hope, and only requested the 
attendance of a minister of the gospel, and permission to see 
his wife and children. The first part of the request was grant- 
ed, but whether he was permitted or not to see his family, I do 
not now remember. 

Dreading the hour of his execution, I resolved, if possible, to 
avoid being present at the scene. But the commander of the 

post, Col. L , sent me an express order to attend, that, 

agreeably to the usages of the army, I might, in my official ca- 
pacity of surgeon, see the sentence fully executed. 

The poor fellow was taken from the guard house, to be es- 
corted to the fatal spot. Before him was his coffin— a box of 
rough pine boards — borne on the shoulders of two men. The 
prisoner stood, with his arms pinioned, between two clergymen 
— a white cotton gown, or winding sheet, reached to his feet. 
It was trimmed with black, and had attached to it, over the 
place of the real heart, the black image of a heart — the mark 
at which the executioners were to aim. On his head was a 
cap of white, also trimmed with black. His countenance was 
blanched to the hue of his winding sheet, and his frame trem- 
bled with agony. He seemed resolved, however, to suffer like 
a soldier. Behind him were a number of prisoners, confined 
for various offences — next to them was a strong guard of sol- 
diers, with fixed bayonets and loaded muskets. My station 
was in the rear of the whole. 

Our procession thus formed, and with much feeling and in 
low voices on the part of the officers — we moved forward with 
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slow and measured steps to the tunc of a death march, (Roslin 
Castle.) played with muffled drums and mourning fifes. The 
scene was solemn beyond the power of description : a man in 
the vigor of life walking to Ills grave— to the tune of his own 
death march— clothed in his burial robes — surrounded— by 
friends assembled to perform llie last sad offices of affection, and 
to weep over him in tbe last, sad hour — no. not by these, but 
by soldiers with bristling bayonets and loaded muskets, urged 
by stern command to do tbe violence of death to a fellow sol- 
dier : — as he surveys the multitude, he beholds no look of ten- 
derness — no tear of sensibility — he hears no plaint of grief — 
all — all — is stern as the iron rigor of the law which decrees his 
death. And who made that law ? It is the work of hard ne- 
cessity, and as such is just. But, alas, who created that neces- 
sity ? The guilty passions — the pride — the vain glory — the 
false honor of men ! The voice of that blood will soon cry 
from the ground — whom shall it accuse ? It will complain, 
not of the sentence of the law, bnt of guilty war, cherished by 
human will and pride. And whose are that will raid pride? 
To whom shall that widow and those orphans look as the au- 
thors of their desolation? Whom shall the spirit of thin poor 
soldier meet at the judgment, and charge with this guilt ' 

Amid reflections like these, we arrived at the place of execu- 
tion, a large open field, in whose centre n heap of earth, freshly 
thrown up, marked the spot of the deserter's grave. On this 
neld the whole force then at the cantonment, amounting to 
many hundred men, was drawn up in ilia form of a hollow 
square, with the side beyond the grave, vacant. The execu- 
tioners, eight in number, had been drawn by lot. No soldier 
would volunteer for such a duty. Their muskets had been 
charged by the officer of the day - seven of them with ball, the 
eighth with powder alone. Thus prepared, they are placed to- 
gether, and each executioner takes his choice. Thus each maj r 
believe that he has the blank cartridge; and therefore lias no 
hand in the death of his brother soldier-— striking indications 
of the nature of the service. 

The coffin was placed parallel with the grave, and about 
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two feet distant. In the intervening space, the prisoner was 
directed to stand. He desired permission to say a word to his 
fellow soldiers ; and thus standing between his coffin and his 
grave, warned them against desertion, continuing to speak un- 
til the officer on duty, with his watch in his hand, announced 
to him in a low voice, Two o'clock, your last moment is at 
hand— you must kneel upon your coffin. This done, the of- 
ficer drew down the white cap, so as to cover the eyes and most 
of the face of the; risoner — still continuing to speak in a hurried, 
loud, and agitate. 1 voice. The kneeling was the signal for the ex- 
ecutioners to advance. They had before, to avoid being distin- 
guished by the prisoner, stood intermingled with the soldiers 
who formed the line. They now c;.me forward, marching 
abreast, and took their stand a little to the left, about two rods 
distant from their living mark. The officer raised his sword. 
At this signal, the executioners took aim. He then gave a 
blow on a drum which was at hand : the executioners all 
fired, at the same instant. The miserable man, with a horrid 
scream, leaped from the earth, and fell between his coffin and 
his grave. The sergeant of the guard, a moment after, shot 
him through the head, with a musket reserved for this purpose 
in case the executioners should not produce instant death. The 
serjeant, from motives of humanity, held the muzzle of his 
musket near, the head — so near, that the cap took fire — and 
there the body lay upon the face — the heed emitting the min- 
gled fumes of burning cotton and burning hair. O war, dread- 
ful even in thy tenderness — horrible even in thy compas- 
sion! 

I was now desired to perform my part of the ceremony ; and 
placing my hand where just before the pulse beat full, and the 
life flowed warm, and finding no symptom of either, I affirmed, 
lie i3 dejid. The whole line then marched by the body, as it 
lay upon the earth, the head still smoking — that every man. 
might behold for himself the fate of p deserter. 

Thus far, all had been, dreadful indeed, but solemn, as it be- 
came the sending of a spirit to its dread accouut ; but now the 
scene changes. The whole baud struck up, and with uncom- 
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mon animati n our national air (Yankee Doodle), and to its 
lively measures we were hurried back to our parade ground. 
Having been dismissed, the commander of the post sent an in- 
vitation to all the officers to meet at his quarters, whither we 
repaired, and were treated to a glass of gin and water. Thus 
thi3 melancholy tragedy ended in what seemed little better 
than a farce— a fair specimen, the former, of the dread severi- 
ty — the latter, of the moral sensibilities — which prevail in the 
camp. — Do scenes such as this which I have described, enter 
the minds of those who have the chief agency in involving 
their respective countries in a Avar? Do they ever flit across 
the imagination of the statesman while he i3 talking loudly of 
insult to his country's honor — of the splendor of military glory 
— of the necessity of warlike action to wipe off the imputations 
upon the national courage ? Do they ever cast their dismal 
shade over the glowing picture of chivalry, which, in the ardor 
of passion, rises to his vision ? Are they entertained in the 
conceptions of those who, without examination, reject as idle 
dreams, all plans for the adjustment of international difficulties 
without resort to war, and deride as visionary al! specific action 
for introducing the principles of a better morality into the code 
of international law ? Do the great mass of men, ever eager at 
the voice of their leaders to cause the standard of war to be up- 
reared, know in reality what War is') No — no. The words 
of the poet are but too true : — 

" Secure from actual warfare, we have Iov'd 
To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war ! 
Alas! for ages ignorant of all 

Its ghastlier workings, 

We have been clamorous 

For war and bloodshed ; animating sports, 
The which we pay for as a thing to talk of, 
Spectators, and not combatants ! No guess 
Anticipative of a wrong unfelt, 
No speculation on contingency, 
However dim and vague, too vague and dim 
To yield a justifying cause ; and forth, 
(SlufPd out with big preamble, holy names, 
And adjurations of the God in heaven,) 
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We send our mandates for the certain death 

Of thousands and ten thousands ! Boys and girls. 

And women, that would groan to see a child 

Pull off an insect's leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement for our morning meal ! 

The poor wretch who has learnt his only prayers 

From curses, who knows scarce words enough 

To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 

Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 

And technical in victories and deceit, 

And all our dainty terms for fratricide ; 

Terms which we trundle smoothly o'er our tongues. 

Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 

We join no feeling, and attach no form '. 

As if the soldier died without a wound ; 

As if the fibres of this god-like frame, 

Were gor'd without a pang ; as if the wretch 

Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 

Pass'd off to heaven, translated and not killed ; 

As though he had no wife to pine for him, 

No God to judge him ! therefore evil days 

Are coming on us, my countrymen i 

And what if all-avenging Providence, 

Strong and retributive, should make us know 

The meaning of our words, force us to ieel 

The desolation and the agony 

Of our fierce doings ?" 



